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THIS month we present addresses by Miss Hering and Miss Abbot be- 
fore the Museum Section of the Special Libraries Association which in 
the year 1930 met with the American Association of Museums at Buffalo, 
from June 4 to June 6. In February we shall print an address by Dr. F. 
Stuart Chapin on Abstracts on the Social Sciences presented at the same 
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The Research Library and the Research 
Librarian 


By Hollis W. Hering, Librarian, Missionary Research Library, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York City 


HE subject on which I have been 

asked to speak is that of making 
available a research library to the re- 
search worker. Since the library with 
which I am associated is not connected 
with a museum, I shall have to leave to 
you the application (if there be any) 
of the theories discussed to your special 
problems. 

First of all I would like to draw your 
attention to a distinction which I believe 
isimportant, but all-too-frequently over- 
looked—namely, the distinction between 
a reference library, and a research library. 
To everyone in charge of a collection of 
books, be it large or small, covering a 
wide range of subjects or very narrowly 
specialized, inevitably comes a variety 
of questions calling for the verification of 
some specific fact. While the answering 
of these may require an exasperating 
amount of time, the result is an isolated 
piece of definite information. These are 
distinctly reference questions. Research, 
on the other hand, has been defined as: 
“diligent, protracted investigation, 
especially for the purpose of adding to 
human knowledge” and emphasis is 
always laid on uncovering hitherto little 
recognized relationships between facts. 
A comparative study, for instance, of the 
curricula in the rural schools of Africa, 


Korea, China, and the United States 
involves definite research. The following 
discussion refers to a research library. 

How can the resources of the research 
library be made of the greatest help to 
the research worker? 


THE LIBRARIAN 


In general, the resources of the library 
would seem to fall into two fundamental 
classes—the material and the human; 
or, the library and the librarian. 

Now it is self-evident that mere mass 
of material can not of itself make a 
research library. Possibilities of it 
undoubtedly are present, but it is as 
true here as elsewhere in the universe 
that the value of the material element 
depends upon its control by the human 
element; and until the dormant pos- 
sibilities are organized by some human 
brain, masses of printed matter are of 
no more significance as a research li- 
brary than was electricity useful for 
everyday life before a certain dark night 
when one Benjamin Franklin tried a 
little experiment with a key tied to a 
kite-string. Further, not every: human 
mind, working on our mass of materials, 
succeeds in evolving a research library. 
It is highly probable that many eyes 
had seen the lid of some tea-kettle rise 
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and fall with the steam of the boiling 
water before watchful James Watt 
realized therein the possibilities of high- 
powered locomotives—and of other dan- 
gerous things. 

What kind of a mind, then, makes 
possible a research library? Or, what 
should be looked for in the ideal research 
librarian? May we glance briefly at four 
characteristics, in particular— 


1. First, vision as to the scope of 
the library. What a vexed question is 
that of scope! Regardless of who may 
be the ultimate czar, the judgment of 
the librarian should surely here be 
prophetic. No one else is in such a 
strategic position to sense possibilities 
in outreach; to no one else is it so 
important to hold a sane balance under 
the pressure of the various demands 
made by specialists in different fields; 
and for no one else is it so imperative 
to be eternally alert to emerging de- 
mands. Verily and in good sooth, ‘‘where 
there is no vision the people perish.”’ 


2. A second characteristic is flex- 
ibility of mind. In this I would include 
a passion for personal growth into actual 
scholarship in some field of knowledge. 
It is not given to many of us to become 
a Justin Winsor. Indeed, in our 
desperate attempts to keep from being 
swamped by the multiplicity of detail 
with which we are surrounded, we are 
tempted somewhat ruefully to reverse 
Dr. Mayo’s prophecy concerning medi- 
cal specialists. A specialist he defines 
as ‘‘one who knows more and more 
about less and less,’’ and predicts that 
the super-specialist will some day arrive 
who will know ‘‘a vast amount about 
nothing at all.’’ Most special librarians 
admit that the day has already arrived 
when we “‘know nothing at all about a 
vast amount.’’ Nevertheless, unless the 
research librarian has at the very least 
an appreciation of a scholarly attitude 
of mind, and can recognize scholarly 
work and requirements he cannot bring 
out to the research worker the helpful 
possibilities dormant in the materials 
under his hand. 

Along with this sense of scholarship, 
however, must come an open mind and 
an adventurous spirit in adopting and 
adapting technical methods. No one 
person has a monopoly of knowledge 


as to how best to accomplish given ends 
Obviously, the ideal librarian must 
ever on the hunt for better ways and 
tried methods of presenting his materials 
This leads us straight to a third char. 
acteristic, namely: 

3. Willingness to endure the jp. 
evitable drudgery involved in keeping 
the machinery of the library running 
effectively. And there is drudgery. Fo, 
one thing, there must be eternal vigilance 
as to what is appearing in all quarters 
of the globe on his given subjects. No 
matter how many people may help in 
suggesting titles for purchase, in the 
final analysis it is the research librarian 
who is responsible for seeing that the 
important publications are added to 
the shelves. And no matter how high 
may be one’s ideals, reading book-lists, 
trade lists, advertisements, etc., at 
times does become tiresome! It is true 
there are compensations, but oc. 
casionally these are hard to see. And, 
the material once in, oversight as to 
proper entries, subject-headings, sending 
notices to those interested, checking 
the thousand and one necessary details 
involve a drudgery which may become 


as monotonously tedious and is a | 


important as washing dishes. 


4. Fourthly, the ideal research {- 
brarian must have an approachable 
personality. This is a priceless asset, 
helping him to make contacts which 
bring into focus and point up these 
other qualifications. If he can sym 
pathetically ‘‘draw out’’ the research 
worker he obtains as is possible in no 
other way a vision of usefulness, a con- 
tact with earnest scholarship, and in- 
spiration to carry him through the drab 
stretches. 


RELATING THE LIBRARY TO THE 
RESEARCH WORKER 

Given, however, such an_ ideal |: 
brarian presiding over printed matter 
on the one hand, and, on the other a 
worker earnestly searching for all in- 
formation available on some particulat 
subject—how is the need of the latter 
to be met by the former? i.e., how caf 
we make the research library available 
to the research worker? 

Broadly speaking, two theories seem 
so far to have prevailed in the library 
world. 
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I. It was formerly the practice to 
make every approach to library mater- 
ials through the library staff. Books 
were locked away from readers, period- 
icals must be humbly applied for, and 
all material was used under the eagle 
eye of an attendant. This tended to 
develop a beautiful irresponsibility on 
the part of the investigator as to using 
any library tools. Bibliographies, in- 
dexes, catalogues there might be, but 
they were compiled for and were to be 
used by the library staff. It likewise 
tended to develop in the librarian a 
somewhat appalling sense of his own 
omniscience and importance. Of course, 
the classic disadvantages of this method 
of using a library lie in the limitation 
of any single human mind to compass 
all knowledge; and in the transitoriness 
of human life. If your librarian gets 
knocked out by an automobile, or 
decides to take a trip around the world, 
or for some other reason is unavailable, 
what becomes of your library? It does, 
however, afford to the librarian an 
invaluable opportunity for keeping in 
touch with the needs of the constituency, 
of relating materials to this constituency, 
and of thus helping to justify his right 
to existence. 

The other theory, towards which the 
pendulum at present seems to be swing- 
ing, is that the librarian should efface 
himself as much as possible. Instead of 
the books being locked away, it is the 
librarian who is shut up in his office, 
to be seen ‘by appointment only.” 
Detailed card catalogues are prominent, 
with printed instructions in their use 
conspicuously posted. The stacks are 
open to all, with visible indexes of the 
contents of each shelf. If the investigator 
looks hard enough he may discover an 
attendant tucked away in a corner, but 
the chances are she will seem so busy 
that the reader will be quite reluctant 
to disturb her. An instance of this 
tendency may be found in the attitude 
of a librarian in one of the industrial 
libraries of New York City. At a 
recent Special Libraries Association 
meeting this gentleman remarked em- 
phatically: ‘I refuse absolutely to be 
bothered with the investigators. Our 
books and pamphlets are plainly class- 
ified, our periodicals are all indexed and 
on display—let the readers go to the 
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shelves and not disturb me.”’ Naturally, 
this tendency develops the use of the 
library by the research worker in- 
creasingly through mechanical aids. 
Perhaps the outstanding practical 
application of this theory is to be seen 
in that great sociological library in 
Brussels, the Institut Solway. I well 
remember the profound impression I 
received on visiting the Institut—with 
its homelike surroundings, its deep, 
comfortable chairs, and its quiet, all- 
pervading atmosphere of serious study. 
The rooms were lined with books and 
pamphlets in beautiful order, here and 
there were readers buried deep in their 
investigations, the catalogue was in 
constant use—and nowhere, throughout 
the whole building, was a library staff 
worker visible. Moreover, my guide 
seemed much surprised that I expected 
to see one! He was careful to explain, 
however, that the users of the Institut 
were rather strictly limited to exper- 
ienced research workers. This point is 
important, since this procedure pre- 
supposes an intelligent experience with 
such mechanical aids as catalogues, 
bibliographies, etc. This method results 
in assuring fairly well the continuity of 
library research against disruption by 
accidents to the staff; it likewise re- 
moves fairly certainly any stimulus 
which may result from contact with a 
human helper in hunting for material; 
and, from the point of view of the 
library, it makes infinitely more difficult 
any sensing on the part of the staff of 
the gaps in the library’s resources which 
should be filled in for the investigators. 
In the Missionary Research Library 
we have found that our most successful 
work has been the result of combining 
these two theories. We are rooted and 
grounded in the belief that the research 
library exists primarily for the use of the 
research worker, and that it is the busi- 
ness of the library staff to see that the 
needs of the various research workers 
are adequately reckoned with so far 
as is possible. But this necessitates 
knowledge of what problems are being 
investigated, of the actual materials 
used, and an alertness to emerging 
demands. We, therefore, endeavor to 
establish a personal contact with each 
investigator by some member of the 
staff. Hence, in our opinion, the im- 
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portance of an approachable personality. 
Making this contact may take time, 
and assuredly takes tact, for nothing is 
so irritating to one who knows what he 
is after as officious helpfulness. Once 
it is made, however, and the investigator 
realizes that the staff is not trying to 
tell him how to work, but rather to put 
the entire library resources to work 
for him, all barriers invariably come 
down. It gives us opportunity to in- 
dicate resources frequently unsuspected 
by the inquirer. Incidentally, it results 
in throwing a flood of light on what our 
library should have, but has not, thus 
keeping the staff in a properly humble 
frame of mind. 

As soon as practicable, we endeavor 
to work with the investigator over the 
catalogue and the various standard 
bibliographical tools. This we consider 
important both for the research worker 
and for the library. There is more than a 
grain of truth in the complaint that most 
library catalogues are made for the 
cataloguers, and not for the public. 
Despite unremitting watchfulness we 
find that frequently we have used a 
subject heading which is quite clear to 
us, but which would never occur to the 
research worker. By drawing atten- 
tion to these headings, we can open up 
to the investigator suggestions as to 
resources in the library which otherwise 
he might either miss entirely or stumble 
on only after a long hunt. By an import- 
ant reflex action the library staff is 
helped to set up new guide-posts for 
future inquirers. It is an axiom with us 
that no cataloguer in a special library 
can do her best work who does not have 
some direct contact with the research 
workers. Here lies her great opportunity 
to understand how material is likely 
to be called for—therefore, what sub- 
ject-headings should be used in the 
catalogue; and what subjects are likely 
to be of importance,—and, therefore, 
how much analytical work should be 
done. 

This working with the reader has 
another value, however. It affords the 
library staff the opportunity of offering 
further service to the _ investigator 
through securing for him materials 
which are lacking in the research library. 
Some of these materials should be pur- 
chased promptly; in some instances, 
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we have immediately sent out letters: 
in others we have speeded messengers 
to the book-shops; in still others we 
have cabled. Some material can only 
be made available by photostating, by 
copying, or by inter-library !oans. |p 
any case, we consider it the business 
of the library staff to know what are 
these possibilities, and to bring them 
to the attention of the research worker. 

All of this presupposes that the ip. 
quirer can himself come to the library 
and do his work there. If this is im. 
possible, as is frequently the case, are 
the resources of the library closed to the 
investigator? During the past six months 
we have received quite legitimate re. 
quests for help from the borderland of 
Tibet, from the Union of South Africa, 
from Canada, and from the far western 
states of our own country. How can our 
research library help these absentee 
research workers? 

In the first place, it must be clearly 
understood that our library staff is too 
small to undertake to do _ extended 
research work; yet a flat refusal to help 
on any question in our special field we 
consider a major crime. We, therefore, 
undertake, if the investigator so desires, 
to provide help through the following 
channels. 


1. We prepare preliminary and fairly 
exhaustive bibliographies of the mater- 
ials in our library relating to the question 
to be studied, in so far as we understand 
it. In most instances, these _biblio- 
graphies are carefully annotated. 

2. We secure for the absentee in- 
vestigator a helper who can work in the 
library, providing for this helper desk 
room, shelf room, and at times type 
writing facilities. 

3. By constant consultation with this 
helper we endeavor to make sure that 
all possible trails in our library have 
been followed, all bibliographies checked 
up, periodicals examined, etc.; and that 
all available near-by outside sources 
have been tapped. 

4. Where necessary, we see that photo 
stats are made, or excerpts are copied. 

5. Occasionally, where the element 
of a severe time limitation enters 1, 
we have called off the entire staff of 
the library from other work to con- 
centrate on helping to search out matef- 
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ial and put it into form. Some of our 
staff have still a vivid: recollection of 
the nightmare through which we passed 
when, in preparation for the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments the Department of State 
sent us an S. O. S. for elusive statistical 
information in regard to work in the 
Far East. 


Not every absentee research worker 
wishes all of these methods followed; but 
we have found that always one or 
another is desired; and in the majority 
of cases, it is the bibliographies which 
are most eagerly sought for. 


WorkK INITIATED BY THE RESEARCH 
LIBRARY 


Our discussion so far has been con- 
centrated on getting library materials 
into the hands of the research worker 
after he has made the initial approach to 
the library. Has he a right to expect the 
library itself to initiate any research, 
and, if so, of what kind? If we hold to 
the definition given of ‘‘research’”’ it is 
probable that each library must be 
governed in this by its own individual 
circumstances. If, however, we sub- 
stitute for ‘‘research’’ the term ‘‘ser- 
vices,’ then I believe the research 
worker is justified in expecting the 
research library to be responsible for 
certain services without a push from 
him. Two things in particular may be 
mentioned: 


Bibliographical alertness. Every spec- 
ial library must know what is being 
published in its field. It is surely rea- 
sonable to expect it to organize such 
information, and to see that it reaches 
those of its constituency to whom this 
particular knowledge may be important. 
Such lists usually fall into two classes, 
those noting materials grouped by 
subject-matter; and those noting mater- 
ials published within a given period of 
time. These groups may frequently be 
advantageously combined, as in the 
bibliography recently compiled by Miss 
Gaines of the Heye Foundation, on 
‘Books on Indians—1929."" The sum- 
marizing of different published reviews 
of a book may also be expected from a 
research library. We have a trick in the 
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Missionary Research Library of clip- 
ping reviews wherever possible, and 
slipping them into a pocket in the back 
of the book to which they refer; where 
this is not practicable, we frequently 
note on the inside of the cover where a 
review may be found. This has proved 
a great time saver in preparing the 
bibliographical section of our library 
bulletin. 


I have only time to touch lightly on 
the second contribution which it seems 
to me is quite in the power of the alert 
research library to make. It is of a 
somewhat different type—namely, to 
call attention to fields where research 
investigations are badly needed. Above 
all other places, in the library do the 
great lacunae of knowledge become 
glaringly evident; in the research library 
the cumulative effect of unanswerable 
questions in a given field is felt with 
peculiar force. By steadily holding up 
to view inadequately covered fields, a 
research library, I am convinced, can 
make a distinct contribution to the 
research worker. 


CONCLUSION 


When King George made the opening 
address at the recent Naval Conference, 
the various radio stations arranged a 
world-wide hook-up. Throughout the 
different countries, millions of people 
were eagerly alert to ‘“‘tune in.’’ In one 
of the power stations, a few seconds only 
before the King began his speech, a 
worker tripped over an important con- 
necting wire, and broke it. Instantly, 
we are told, the head operator grasped 
the broken ends in his two hands and 
himself formed the connecting link 
until the gap could be properly mended. 
So the actual methodology effective in 
relating the materials in a _ research 
library to the mind of the investigator 
breaks down at different places with 
different research workers. Given, 
however, a good connecting human link 
—our ideal with vision, an open and 
alert mind, persistence, and an approach- 
able personality—and the two ends of 
the problem—the research library and 
the research worker—will be surely 
kept from slipping apart until the gap 
is securely bridged. 
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Art Departments of City Libraries* 


January, 193) 


st 


By Etheldred Abbot, Librarian, The Art Institute of Chicago 


N America our increasing interest 

in the expression, representation and 
history of art is everywhere apparent. 
The amount spent by American col- 
lectors of paintings, statues and other 
objects of art from the old world is co- 
incident with the dispersing of great 
collections abroad. 

The number of Societies, Universities 
and individuals that are financing ex- 
tended archaeological excavations in 
the near and far East is surprising. 
The patrons of native art and the num- 
ber of local exhibitions, as well as the 
great amount of space given to such 
matters in the daily press, and the better 
quality of periodicals devoted to art— 
all these factors point to the larger 
opportunities awaiting the Art Depart- 
ment of the public library. 

At the present time, there is no 
adequate list of well developed art 
departments in public libraries, much 
less is there one giving a fair idea of the 
resources of each, in books on the his- 
tory of art and music; in music scores 
and records, or in reproductions il- 
lustrating art by prints, photographs 
and lantern slides. 

To such a much needed directory 
might well be added the art libraries 
of our Museums and Universities, with 
the terms on which books and illustra- 
tive material may be borrowed. Certain 
of the Library Commissions also, are 
fairly well equipped to lend to the 
smaller libraries which have few books 
on art, and are without the new ‘Art 
Index”’ to periodicals which would make 
accessible what resources they may have, 
or show to them what information might 
be borrowed. 

A few months experience in the li- 
brary of the Chicago Art Institute has 
shown conclusively how many teachers 
in schools and colleges, how many in- 
experienced undergraduate students, in 
additton to the general reader or the 
writer of Club papers are groping blindly 
about for aid. Letters come from the 
Gulf of Mexico to Canada, and from 
the extreme East to California, asking 
questions which could be answered easily 


by the nearest good-sized public library, 
or by the Library Commission in the 
writer's own State. There is also a 
constant demand for slides, photographs 
and pamphlets borrowed at rather a 
high rental. The State Commissions, 
a county library organization, or possibly 
the American Federation of Art should 
eventually have the equipment neces. 
sary to satisfy the needs of smaller 
communities and isolated individuals; 
meantime, however, the opportunity isa 
very real and growing one for the well 
organized Art Departments to lend to 
individuals through inter-library loans. 
Until a list of Art libraries is available, 
and the possibilities made known, l- 
brarians, without the necessary books 
and other aids on their shelves, are 
almost entirely at a loss where to turn 
for help. 

The large public library, on the other 
hand, often has difficulty in keeping 
up with the needs of its own community. 
It is quite out of the question to do 0, 
unless the budget allowance is most 
generous, special funds and endowments 
being the only satisfactory solution. To 
cover the field of the arts, major and 
minor, music and the theatre, and per- 
haps archaeology in the present day 
of the ever increasing number of im- 
portant, sumptuously illustrated and 
high priced series of books and plates, 
requires a great deal of money. Space 
for consulting these collections, and for 
exhibition purposes is essential, as well 
as equipment and expert care to make 
all this variety of matter quickly available. 

How far the public library can and 
should go in answering the demands of 
all the sorts of people who are calling 
upon it is sometimes a serious matter. 
The variety of persons who seek the 
large art reference room is constantly 
increasing, and thereby giving the op- 
portunity to influence directly com- 
mercial artists, designers in every kind 
of material, interior decorators, printers 
and bookbinders, radio program makers, 
theatre and stage managers, art dealers, 
appraisers and all those who presemt 
Art to the multitude. To provide these 


*Read at the meeting of the Museum Section of the Special Libraries Association held in Buffalo, N. Y., June 6, 1930. 
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patrons with the best illustrative matter 
for both ancient and modern art, with 
reliable facts and criticisms, justifies 
the claim to a large share of the ap- 
propriations. 

There is an ever increasing demand for 
supplements to the book collection. 
However desirable they may be, perhaps 
not enough care has been exercised as 
to the quality as well as the quantity of 
such material. It is not a question 
whether poor or inadequate photographs, 
slides and prints which misrepresent or 
distort the colors, or the relations of 
light and shade of the original, ought 
not to be as rigidly excluded as books 
in which the facts are known to be mis- 
leading. In this respect an Art Depart- 
ment has a responsibility not always 
fully recognized. 

All departments of public libraries 
are inclined more and more to use il- 
lustrations and pictures, historical or 
imaginative, and in many cases the art 
department is asked to take charge of 
the rapidly accumulating number of 
clippings from magazines and news- 
papers, illustrations from books, sets of 
plates, etc. Unless the entire collection 
is intelligently taken care of, and kept in 
orderly self-indexing or indexed ar- 
rangement in proper cases—it becomes 
a vexatious, untidy, unwieldy and time- 
wasting mass of little service to anyone. 
Certain of the larger public and museum 
libraries have worked out satisfactory 
methods of handling, classifying, cat- 
aloging and shelving the several sorts 
of material involved—but this informa- 
tion is not easily available for one 
starting a new art collection, or for 
comparative purposes. Would it not 
be worth while to have several of the 
tested systems in accessible form? 

In the course of his very worth while 
tak on ‘‘Art Departments and Art 
Museums” given at a meeting of the 
Art Reference Round Table of the 
American Library Association in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Browning of Peoria said: 
“With an art museum founded and 
functioning, the Art Department finds 
more rather than less to do. There are 
now two institutions stimulating interest 
in art instead of one, and with no distinct 
dividing line between the work that 
each is doing. There will be artists who 
will come to the Art Department more 
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frequently than they will go to the 
museum, and there will be those with 
only an appreciation of art who will 
spend more of their time at the Mu- 
seum.”’ 

Certainly there should be cooperation 
between the Art Department of the 
public library and the Museum or the 
art section of the University library in 
the same community. However large 
the funds and collections of the three 
institutions there will be great advantage 
to each in a mutual understanding as 
to the purchase of the most expensive 
books, and in which part of the field 
each institution intends to specialize. 


‘ Cordial relations in the matter of inter- 


library loans should also follow. 

The opinions of the specialists on the 
staff or faculty of the Museum and the 
University will be of particular value 
as a guide in book buying. 

As a further resuJt of mutual under- 
standing and consultations, not only 
will the scholar and research student be 
more quickly directed to the library 
best suited to his needs, but also the 
public library will be prepared for the 
college and art school undergraduates, 
and can, if notified in advance of the 
ground to be covered, reserve books in 
great demand. Much may also be done 
toward guiding those inexperienced in 
the use of any library to the best one 
for his purpose, or in pointing out the 
advantage of consulting the actual 
objects in the museum rather than the 
books. The need as well as the desire 
for adult education is vividly and con- 
stantly felt in the Art Department of a 
public library. The desirability of co- 
operation for this purpose with the 
museum is discussed in Mr. Coleman’s 
‘‘Manual for Small Museums.’ The 
possibilities of lectures, of holding small 
discussion groups and of preparing in- 
dividual reading lists, offers an- oppor- 
tunity which public libraries, with or 
without an organized Reader’s Advisory 
Service, should fully appreciate. The 
recent striking increase in the number 
of art museums is shown by Mr. Cole- 
man’s statistics and diagrams, but since 
these museums are at present likely to 
flourish only in cities of over 100,000, 
the facts show all the more convincingly 
the great field open to the well organized 
public library department of Art. 
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Editorial Board 
EDITOR, Herbert O. Brigham, State Library, Providence, R. I. 


Associate Editors 


D. N. Handy, Insurance Library Association of Boston; M. E. Pellett, Library 
The Port of New York Authority; Rebecca B. Rankin, Municipal Reference 
Library, New York City. 


Department Editors 


Charlotte L. Carmody, Department of Commerce Library, Washington, D. C. 
Ethel Cleland, Business Branch, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thomas Cowles, California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, Cal. 
Elizabeth O. Cullen, Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C. 
Louise Keller, Independence Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marian C. Manley, Business Branch, Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Emilie Mueser, Engineering Societies Library, New York City. 

A. A. Slobod, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





President’s Message 


OES it sound too trite to ask if you have taken stock this January? 
What does your membership in the Special Libraries Association mean? 

Are you an active, alert member or merely a so-so one? 

What are you doing to help the Membership and the Subscription Committees? 
Do you remember that Miss Florence Bradley is chairman of the Membership 
Committee and Miss Rebecca Rankin is chairman of the Subscription Committee? 

Have you sent any news items or leads for releases to Mr. Ford M. Pettit, chair- 
man of the News Committee? 

Have you made any suggestions as to possible future articles for SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES? Have you secured any advertising for the magazine? 

Have you seen the Financial Group questionnaire and sent in suggestions to the 
group chairman for your own group meeting? 

Have you bombarded Rose Vormelker, general chairman for the Cleveland con- 
vention with offers of assistance, June 10-12, 1931? 

Could you believe that on Tuesday, December second, thirteen special librarians 
with executive positions, met for dinner at the College Club in Milwaukee? After- 
wards they talked about a possible Milwaukee Chapter. Miss Ahl, one of our newer 
members, who is librarian of Kimberly-Clark, came down for the dinner. So as to 
be back at her desk the next morning she had to leave at 11:45 P. M. and arrived in 
Appleton at 2:30 A. M. And, she said the evening of informal talk was worth such 
a trip. 

We represented the Special Libraries Association officially at the Mid-Winter 
meeting of the American Library Association in Chicago, December 29-31. 

The next events of importance on the engagement pad of the president are for 
Monday, February twenty-third, when the executive board will meet in Pittsburgh. 
In the evening the Pittsburgh Chapter will entertain the Cleveland Chapter at din- 
ner and we expect to be there, too. 

MARGARET REYNOLDs, 


President. 
* * ok ok * 


N another column we record the action of the Special Library Club of Cincinnati 
in planning a dinner for a group of people who had suffered from misfortune. 
We believe that this is the first time that a library group has undertaken anything 
of this nature and we congratulate the Cincinnati chapter for their generous action. 
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John Cotton Dana 


OHN COTTON DANA has passed to his reward, but his spirit continues to live 

in the world in which he moved and quotations from his sayings and his writings 
appear frequently. It isa happy thought on the part of the trustees of the Newark 
Public Library to present in print a memorial volume concerning him. This volume, 
prepared in attractive form by the Merrymount Press, reflects most vividly the 
personality of John Cotton Dana. From the excellent frontispiece portraying Mr. 
Dana at his desk to the final word of commendation from the Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine there is a wealth of tribute, varied in type, restrained in tone but each 
reflecting a contact with Mr. Dana in one of his many fields of activity. 

Mr. Richard C. Jenkinson, President of the Board of Trustees, Newark Public 
Library, writes the foreword. A poem from ‘‘The Conning Tower’ of the New 
York World, by Gerald Raftery, has an honored position following the Contents. 
Then follows a sketch of Mr. Dana's life written by one who knew him well which 
portrays the great range of his activity, his tremendous contribution to the world 
of the library, the museum, the field of printing and many other worthy causes. 
Lawyer, civil engineer, librarian, museum director and educator, Mr. Dana's life 
was an example of constructive achievement. 

The little volume also presents ‘‘The Service for John Cotton Dana”’ at Wood- 
stock, Vermont, where he was buried, as expressed by the preacher, ‘‘under a kindly 
summer sky.”’ Then follows half a hundred letters from men high in the field of art, 
librarians, dramatic critics, engineers, publishers, booksellers, advertisers as well as 
associates in the city of Newark. There is presented a graphic display of changing 
phraseology on a topic of common accord. 

Franklin Conklin, Jr., Trustee of the Newark Museum, states therein: ‘‘John 
Cotton Dana was to me perhaps the most interesting personality with whom I have 
ever come in contact,’’ and the writer continues with the statement that the bene- 
ficial results of his work will continue to accumulate down through the years for a 
longer time than any of us now living shall ever see. Resolutions from various bodies 
and a selected group of notices from the press complete the volume. 

In reading the book one still feels the influence of Mr. Dana and recalls little 
episodes in library conferences which stand out as characteristic of the man. His 
relation to the field of the business library is well known. An organizer of the 
Special Libraries Association and its first president, from 1909 to 1911, he always 
kept the interests of the association at heart and while not active in recent years 
gave frequently of his advice and counsel. The Business Branch of the library 
and the group of business books edited by him, issued from 1916 to 1927, attest his 
strong interest in the world of industry. 

As the President of Dartmouth College states: ‘The loss of Mr. Dana is ir- 
reparable. All of us who knew him are the poorer because of his going.” 


* * * * * 


- the department entitled ‘‘Associations’’ we include the reports from the various 
organized Chapters and Local Associations, but we do not mention as often as 
we might the little gatherings of special librarians in the cities where there is no local 
Chapter. Frequently there are small luncheons at which a few people gather 
around a table to discuss kindred problems. Some of the special librarians frequent- 
ly attend state conventions and in that way get in contact with one another. From 
some of these gatherings suggestions come from members present that local chapters 
might readily be formed. The Editor would be glad to receive reports of such meet- 
ings as may occur from time to time. 
* * * * * 


aN now to plan for the Cleveland Conference. The dates are June 10, 11 
and 12. 
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Classification and Indexing 


Louise Keller and Emilie Mueser, Department Editors 


Advisory Council 
Florence Bradley, Constance Beal, Harriet D. MacPherson, Isabel Rhodes 
and Kathrine Malterud 


This month we print in this department an 
address by Dr. Eleanor S. Upton of the Yale 
Library given before the November meeting 
of the New York Regional Catalogers. We 
also present a review of the Business Classifica- 


tion issued by the Baker Library of the Grad. 
uate School of Business Administration, Har. 
vard University, and a review of the new 
classification on radio subjects published by 
the United States Bureau of Standards. 


The Adaptability of a Classified Catalogue to a 
University Library* 
By Eleanor S. Upton, Cataloger, Yale University Library 


Can the classified catalogue fit the situation 
in the typical university library? We refer 
especially to the logical rather than the al- 
phabetico-classed catalogue, either 
maintained in addition to a dictionary cat- 
alogue or with author-list and subject-index 


type of 


instead. 

The purpose of any catalogue is to give the 
maximum amount of information with the least 
trouble and delay to the particular public using 
it. The aim of the classified catalogue is to 
bring together the material on a special field 
of knowledge and its related fields. This is 
in contrast to the scattering of subjects in a 
dictionary catalogue. 

The function of a university library has been 
called a teaching function; it should teach 
through its catalogue and thereby aid the in- 
quirer who does not know how to search. The 
public using the university library, in common 
with that of the college library, is made up of 
students and professors, but in distinction 
from that of the college library, some of its 
public are also graduate students and scholars 
doing research. Like the reference library it 
contains material in technology and the sci- 
ences; unlike the typical reference library it 
contains also material in the humanities, and 
many who are pursuing research 
than for 


is used by 


for its own immediate 


sake rather 
professional uses. 

Of the questions asked of a university library 
catalogue it has been estimated that as many 
as 90 to 99 per cent are inquiries for a specific 

*Cataloger, Yale University Library. 
Group. 


book or topic rather than for material ona 
general topic. It has also been noticed that the 
undergraduates consult the subject-cards in a 
dictionary catalogue, but that the graduate 
students and professors disregard those entries 
and use the author-cards for their purposes, 
Even a cataloguer turned student has been 
known to do this. Evidently, then, the more 
advanced group are not aided by the subject- 
card. The fact is, their research is done outside, 
and they come with a bibliography prepared, 
to find the particular books they know they 
should use. 

Now, a classified catalogue should be of 
great assistance in preparing such a list of 
material on a general topic. University libraries 
which have maintained this type of catalogue, 
even the variety called alphabetico-classed, 
have found that they were, or are used. Would 
it, however, be practicable to instal a classi- 
fied catalogue, as complete as the dictionary 
catalogue, in the typical university library? 

Most university libraries complain of im 
adequate funds, especially for the little ad- 
vertised service cf cataloguing. It has been 
found too expensive to keep up an additional 
classified catalogue to the same degree of 
completeness as the dictionary catalogue in 
one library which has both. Expense was the 
cause of abandoning the classed catalogue in 
two other cases. Even if kept up with author 
list and subject-index the classified catalogue 
would be more expensive than the dictionary 
catalogue, for classification is a more specialized 
and costly process than cataloguing and each 


Paper was read at the November 1930 meeting of the N. Y. Regional Catalogué 
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book may have to be classified closely in more 
than one place. 

Other difficulties common to many university 
libraries and to an extent peculiar to them are 
special collections which must be kept together 
and departmental and seminar libraries which 
must be kept separate. The relating of the 
entries in these to those in the central library 
presents a problem which can be solved, but 
would take time and money. 

On the other hand there are conditions which 
are favorable to the establishment of classified 
catalogues in university libraries. According 
to the A. L. A. Survey of 1927, the dictionary 
catalogue is already the accepted form, which 
would make it feasible to begin a classified 
catalogue without breaking up the existing one 
or stopping the addition of entries to it. 
Printed cards are in general use, which sim- 
plifies the matter of duplication necessary; 
card shelf-lists are usually kept up, thus giving 
a basis for developing a classified catalogue; 
minute subdivision of subject-headings and 
classification is carried out, and the Dewey or 
Library of Congress schemes favored by the 
majority provide tested systems and subject- 
indexes, though the L.C. indexes are for 
individual classes not for the whole. 

Probably the sciences and technology would 
present few difficulties greater than are met 
in reference libraries; the humanities, however, 
are another matter. Where would be the 
limitation of such a field as history, for instance? 
However, the complaints against the dictionary 
catalogue are a challenge to some university 
library to experiment, either by expanding its 
shelf-list or setting up limited class-lists, as a 
step toward the solution of the problem of the 
large scholarly library and the scholar. 


Classification of Radio 
Subjects 


A new edition of the radio classification 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
originally as Circular 138 in 1923, has just been 
received. The present Circular 385 brings the 
classification up-to-date and makes a few 
changes which use has shown to be necessary. 
The classification appears as an extension of 
the Dewey decimal system. A brief outline 
of the Dewey decimal system is given and a 
detailed radio notation. 

The use of R in place of the D. C. 621.384 
is suggested for special radio libraries, but 
non-radio matter is given the regular class- 
ification number. But, if non-radio material 
is arranged in strictly numerical order, some 


of the material would come before radio and 
some after radio. To avoid this an arbitrary 
place is chosen (R800) and classified non-radio 
material is arranged here. The radio sub- 
divisions range from R000 to R740 followed 
by R800 for non-radio subjects with regular 
classification numbers. 


A Business Classification 


When the Baker Library, Graduate school 
of business administration, Harvard University 
moved into its new building in 1927 and its 
collection of over 100,000 volumes were gathered 
in one place, it was decided that the whole 
library should be recataloged and reclassified. 
According to a report by William P. Cutter, 
the assistant librarian, the three classification 
schemes in general use in this country, the 
Dewey Decimal, the Cutter Expansive and 
the Library of Congress, were carefully ex- 
amined with a view of their possible use in this 
new business library, and the conclusion arrived 
at, that none could serve them adequately. 
It was then decided to use the letter notation 
of the Cutter Expansive classification sup- 
plementing it with three or four subsidiary 
lists for general application to any main divi- 
sion. These lists were to be decimal in char- 
acter and were to be used to divide any subject, 
to denote form of literature, locality, industry 
and commodity. 

Two of these lists have just appeared in 
mimeographed form. One is called ‘‘A list 
of industries and occupations with a numerical 
notation.’’ The other a ‘‘Local list: a classified 
list of the geographical and political divisions 
of theearth’ssurface, witha numerical notation.” 

A note to the industrial list reads: ‘‘The 
purpose of this classification is to list industries 
which hold independent positions in modern 
industrial life: services which have consolidated 
into business institutions; and professions and 
occupations which have not been absorbed 
into industries or institutions.” 

The numerical notation is preceded by a colon 
: and seems to be a part of the notation. The 
use of the colon is evidently borrowed from the 
D. C. expansion by the International Institute 
at Brussels, which used the colon : to bring one 
subject in relation to another. 

An example given in the preface to the ‘Local 
list’’ will illustrate this: 

AQ Taxation 

AQ :724 Taxation of railroads (:724 is taken 
from the Industries list) 

AQ42 Taxation in Austria (42 is the geo- 
graphic number for Austria) 
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AQ42 :724 Taxation in Austria—Railroads 
AQ :724.42 Taxation of railroads—Austria 


If in this scheme a number without a colon : 
always means a geographic place and a number 
: always an industry in relation to 
another subject, it is possible to avoid con- 
fusion. The Brussels’ scheme has the advantage 


with a colon 


here in that the colon : is an independent sym- 


bol which may be used between any two class- 


ification numbers signifying two subjects in 
relation to each other and the geographic 
number is always in curves (42) thus dis- 


tinguishing it without a doubt from any other 


rubric. 

Also, one wonders, if AQ :724.42 or AQ42 :724 
is a number to be used on the back of a book 
and if so what is its advantage over the “‘long”’ 
D. C. numbers. 


It is difficult at this time to say how valuable 


this classification is likely to be. But one thing 
is certain, if it proves adequate in the Baker 
Library with its collection of over 100,000 vol- 
umes then it will be a boon to many smaller 
libraries. Special libraries are clamoring for 
ready made classification schemes not too 
difficult of interpretation. Many libraries will 
welcome this one especially if instructions in 
its use are published. 

The following are some of the divisions used 
for the Industries list: :1, Agriculture;  :2, 
Forest industries; :-41, Animal products; 
:44, Textiles; :45, Clothing manufacture; 
:51-52, Machinery; :53-549, Land transporta- 
tion equipment manufacturing; :6, Non- 
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metallic mineral manufacturing; 
ing construction; :75, Public utilities;  ;77, 
Retail selling; :8, Professional services, ete. 
:9- :999, Government services. 

The Local list aims at providing for ap 
arrangement of local histories photographs, 
maps and city plans. ‘‘The city list for the 
United States includes all cities of 10,000 in. 
habitants or over, as shown by the 1920 census, 
with the addition of those given in the 1930 
census. The list of foreign cities includes all 
with 100,000 inhabitants or over.” 

In this list 11, is the World; 20, Oceans and 
islands in them; 26, Australia, Australasia 
and Oceanica; 30, Europe; 318, British Em- 
pire; 319, Great Britain; 32, England; 327, 
Ireland; 36, Germany; 38, France; 40, Italy; 
41, Austria-Hungary; 50, Asia; 56, China; 
60, Africa; 70, America; 71, North America; 
72, Newfoundland; 73, Canada; 75, United 
States; 80, Middle West; 85, West Indies; 
90, South America. 

One can hardly refrain from expressing some 
regret that the D. C. geographic place numbers 
were not put into service. Thousands of 
libraries in this country are using the D. C, 
and the users of these libraries are learning 
that 73 stands for the United States and 42 
for England, but in this list 73 becomes 75 
and 42 is changed to 32. A classification such 
as this is principally a labor saving device and 
it would have been better not to have made 
changes in an accepted practice that are of no 
real benefit. 


:7, Engineer. 


Research in Industry 


The National Research Council has recently 
issued a reading list entitled ‘‘Five Years of 
Research in Industry, 1926-1930,’ compiled 
by Clarence J. West, Director of Research 
Information Service for the Division of Engi- 
neering and Industrial Research of the Coun- 
cil. This volume supplements a similar pub- 
lication issued in 1925 entitled ‘‘A Biblio- 
graphy of Research,’’ covering the period 
1923-1925. The current bibliography sets forth 
in small compass the practical effects of re- 
search in the past five years and indicates 
more concretely than any other form of in- 
formation the reasons for the great strides 
which American industry has made since the 


World War. 


In reply to a questionnaire sent out by the 
Division a president of a chemical manu- 


facturing firm writes: 


“Research is the one tool by which, 
within the short space of 12 to 15 years, 
American chemists, engineers and _ phy- 
sicists have established in America an 
organ chemical industry, the magnitude 
of which is so great and the quality of 
whose product is so good that it is the 
marvel of our European competitors. In 
this field, the country today is practically 
self-supporting, as compared with the 
situation before the war when it was prac- 
tically dependent upon European supplies.” 

The subject matter is divided into Books 
and General Articles on the subject of research 
and is alphabetically arranged from Abrasives 
to Wood Preservatives. The reading list sells 
at the low price of fifty cents and may be 
obtained from the Division of Engineering and 
Industrial Research of the National Research 
Council, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 19 


Digest of Business Book Reviews 
Compiled by the Staff of the Newark Business Branch Library 


Bassett, W. R. Operating aspects of indus- 
trial mergers. Harper, 1930. $3.00. 


“A powerful, stimulating study of the 
character and trend of industrial mergers. The 
suggestion is made that when business evolves 
into ‘one big merger everybody would be 
working for the same company and everybody 
would own a share of that company. It would, 
therefore, in effect be socialism arrived at not 
by political change but by capitalistic evolu- 
tion.’ ”’ Forbes, June 15, 1930, p. 96. John 
Carter. 68 words. 

“Mr. Bassett presents his facts without 
partisanship and therefore they are of practical 
help to business men who are contemplating 
a consolidation or to those officers of existing 
mergers which have not turned out well.” 
Dartnell Reference Index. 110 words. 

“It is a review of mergers from the point of 
view of the practical man. Shall the presidents, 
vice presidents, nephews, nieces, and sons-in- 
law be kept on the pay roll or shall there be a 
housecleaning? Sometimes one plan succeeds, 
sometimes another.’’ William Feather. Na- 
tion’s Business, September, 1930, p. 148. 70 
words. 


Castenholz, W. B. Control of distribution 
costs and sales. Harper, 1930. $3.50. 


“The cost accountant projects himself into 
the field of distribution, proposes a new type 
of profit and loss statement, based on the con- 
cept that profits are made from individual 
customers and that success or failure can be 
determined only in application to local profits.”’ 
Advertising and Selling, August 6, 1930, p. 49. 
45 words. 

“This book is an effort to complete the work 
of the cost accountant, who has scientifically 
attacked the problems and costs of making 
goods by applying his principles to the making 
of business.”’ Certified Public Accountant, 
October, 1930, p. 318. 140 words. 

“The average American book on a business 
subject is padded so much that one must ‘dig 
up a mountain of earth to get a handful of 
gold.’ Here is one which is not padded.” 
R. L. Smitley. Business Briefs, December, 1930, 
p. 236. 100 words. 

“If this book were read carefully by several 
thousand sales and chief executives in sizable 
concerns and if they demanded that their 
accounts and statements be prepared in con- 
formity to the main body of philosophy in it, 
the results produced would be great enough to 
relieve much of the strain of a business depres- 


sion. Executives and accountants generally 


should read this book.”” M. V. Hayes. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, October, 1930, p. 251. 
630 words. 


Clapp, J. M. and H. H. Nugent. How to 
write. Ronald, 1930. $5.00. 


_ “The purpose of Messrs. Clapp and Nugent 
is to help people to write, not as an abstract 
exercise, but in terms of the specific job to be 


done.’”’ Advertising and Selling, April 16, 1930, 
p. 66. 42 words. 

“It is not a ‘heavy’ book; nor is it a book 
which has much of value to the executive who 
is already skilled in reducing thoughts to words 
on paper. But for many, it has a message.”’ 
American Accountant, September, 1930, p. 
425. 385 words. 

“The art of writing is approached in this 
book from a new angle, particularly in the 
fact that it is designed for mature persons.”’ 
American Bankers Association Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1930, p. 488. 80 words. 

“Good suggestions about writing are so 
plentiful in this book that they fairly tread 
on each other’s heels.’’ Credit Monthly, Aug- 
ust, 1930, p. 42. 455 words. 

“It is neither scholastic nor strictly pro- 
fessional in its purpose but is aimed for the in- 
between-class—‘those who desire to do ef- 
fectively the writing which they cannot es- 
cape.’ ”’ Lefax, June, 1930, p. 29. 363 words. 

‘It is intended less for the professional writer, 
or the aspirant to professionalism, than for the 
man or woman to whom writing is an avocation, 
a hobby, or an occasional task to be under- 
taken in the midst of more absorbing duties.”’ 
Management Review, September, 1930, p. 314. 
890 words. 


dictionary of business and 
Thomas Y. Crowell 


Crowell’s 
finance. rev. ed. 
& Co., 1930. $3.50. 


“The chief disadvantage of this lexicon is 
that many of its definitions are of little general 
use, whereas expressions now becoming of 
common interest are omitted.’’ American 
Accountant, October, 1930, p. 472. 350 words. 

‘In this revised edition definitions and terms 
have been brought up to apply to conditions 
of 1930. Most of the revisions are the result 
of expert opinions.’’ Bankers Magazine, Aug- 
ust, 1930, p. 291. 175 words. 

‘The long list of terms and their definitions 
in use in business transactions has been re- 
vised to apply to conditions of 1930.’’ Dartnell 
Reference Index. 132 words. 

‘The book is a ready remedy for that con- 
dition of vagueness so common concerning 
many words and phrases constantly recurring 
in conversation, correspondence and reading 
that are familiar though not clear.’’ Industrial 
Digest, May, 1930, p. 27. 315 words. 

“Contains clear, concise definitions of mod- 
ern business terms. A handy book for the 
business executive.’’ System, June, 1930, p. 
570. 14 words. 


Douglas, P. H. Real wages in the United 
States. Houghton, Mifflin, 1930. $7.50. 


“In addition to the great amount of data 
presented and interpreted, the chapter on the 
causes of increase in real wages presents a 
closely reasoned analysis of the effect of the 
variation of the various factors of population 
and capital on the distribution of wealth, and 
some predictions which should be of interest 
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to all students of business. A subject of extra- 
ordinary difficulty has been ably handled and 


clearly presented.’”” H. P. Dutton. Factory 
and Industrial Management, May, 1930, p. 
1098. 140 words. 


“It is shocking to learn that, measured in 
terms of purchasing power, the American 
worker, when and if employed, receives only 
twelve per cent more than he did forty years 
ago. Money wages have gone up, glitteringly, 
but. ‘real wages fell steadily from 1890 to 1920, 
climbed up in the year of the great deflation, 
were 13 per cent over the 1890. figure in 1925 


and have since fallen. This is news. It is the 
most radical economic discovery of modern 
America.”” John Carter. Forbes, May 15, 


308 words. 

‘‘While, as he observes, every one may know 
that the material welfare of American workers 
has been improving, the precise ‘degree’ of 
improvement is not known, and this very de- 
tailed statistical analysis is presented as giving 
‘definiteness’ to our ‘vague and generalized’ 
impressions, and is doing more than this since 
it is found to reveal unsuspected trends 
It is doubtful if statistical analysis could be 
made to yield, out of the scrappy data avail- 
able, a closer approximation of the true course 
of real wages than Professor Douglas has 
achieved in this volume.”’” John Cummings. 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Aug- 
ust, 1930, p. 917. 560 words. 


1930, p. 82. 


Stock market crash and 
1930. $2.50. 


Fisher, Irving. 
after. Macmillan, 


“After discussing the crash itself and the 
events immediately thereafter, Professor Fisher 
analyzes the chief economic dev elopments of 
the era directly preceding the collapse.’’ Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Journal, March, 1930, 
p. 882. 84 words. 

‘‘While many economists will feel, to para- 
phrase the title of one of the author’s well 
known books in another field, that this volume 
does not represent Irving Fisher at his best, 
it does contain considerable information which 
is valuable as well as interesting.’’ C. S. Tip- 
petts. American Economic Review, September, 
1930, p. 509. 495 words. 

“The author diagnoses the causes of the 
crash in an historical survey of the events and 
tendencies preceding it, analyzes the current 
situation and gives his views of the probable 
future course of industrial and business de- 
velopment.’’ The Bankers Magazine, June, 
1930, p. 920. 252 words. 

‘In this book Irving Fisher’s aim has been 
to make an unemotional assessment of the 
panic in terms of cause and effect—such an 
assessment as might help prevent the recur- 
rence of such a crisis.’ Bankers Monthly, May, 
1930, p. 38. 28 words. 

“The most interesting part of the book com- 
prises the chapters in which the author gives a 
vivid account of the course of the panic and 
of the variety of factors to which the crash 
has been ascribed by politicians, ministers, 


journalists, economists, and bankers.”’ R. M. 
Weidenhammer. Journal of Business of the 
University of Chicago, October, 1930, 477. 


780 words. 
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‘It is an historical review of the events that 
led to the rapid decline of stock values in the 
fall months. Although he is reassuring about 
the present level of prices and the prospect of 
a rise, he is still impressed by the merits of 
common stocks and by the work of investment 
trusts.’’ William Feather. Nation's Business, 
May, 1930, p. 225. 217 words. 

Trade 


Foth, J. H. associations. 


1930. $4.50. 


‘The business man, as well as the student, 
can find good reading in this book. If it does 
nothing else it will show him what progressive 
business men are doing so that he can judge the 
position and power of his own _ industry,” 
American Accountant, December, 1930, p. 570, 
800 words. 

‘The rapidly increasing importance of the 
part played in our American industrial and 
business life by the trade associations of the 
country make Dr. Foth’s book a timely and 
interesting addition to the rather scant litera- 
ture on the subject.’’ Leona Powell. Amer. 
ican Economic Review, December, 1930, p. 735, 
672 words. 

‘This treatise by Dr. Foth will 
greatest usefulness, no doubt, 
trade association officers, 
no means limited to them. It will be extremely 
valuable to association members, generally.” 
F. A. Fall. Credit Monthly, June, 1930, p. 42, 
560 words. 

‘At first trade associations were looked upon 
by business men as simple service and social 
groups, but today they are considered potent 
forces in the solution of complicated business 
problems.”’ Fuel Oil Journal, July, 1930, p. 98. 
230 words. 

‘‘We association executives can indulge the 
fond hope that trade association members, 
who are not so typically open-minded, but 
nevertheless are the best hope of the country, 
will read this book. From it they can learn 
not only what to expect from their association, 
but what the association has a right to expect 
from them, and what they will lose by not 
living up to these expectations.’’ E. H. Gaunt. 
Management Review, October, 1930, p. 352. 


Ronald, 


find its 
in the hands of 
but its field is by 


945 words. 
Giles, Ray. Sales expansion question 
bock. Harper, 1930. $3.00. 


“The author has listed in this book, 695 
questions—without answers. The questions 
are designed to provide a practical check list 
for the sales manager or advertising agency 
contemplating a merchandising campaign on 
any new product.’’ Dartnell Reference Index. 

‘This practical reference book for executives 
interested in marketing contains 695 questions 
and nothing more. It is a set of questions which 
any marketing executive might ask himself 
about his own marketing program and as such 
should be an extremely valuable document.’ 
W. J. Donald. Management Review, Septem- 
ber, 1930, p. 317. 70 words. 

“Do you really want to get down to brass 
tacks about your business and your product 
and, maybe, your job? Ray Giles takes an 
unconventional way of waking you up.” H. P. 
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Dutton. Factory and Industrial Management, 
July, 1930, p. 65. 120 words. 

“Lists questions which the sales manager 
should ask in relation to the merchandising 
campaign of any new product. System, 
August, 1930, p. 132. 20 words. 


Godley, E. A. and Kaylin, Alexander. 
Control of retail store operations. Ron- 
ald, 1930. $6.00. 


“This book presents an excellent summariza- 
tion of current department store practise. 
Many an accountant who never dreams of 
getting any nearer department store operation 
than to purchase things there, would do well 
to read this volume in order to expand his 
vision as to what can be accomplished by 
developing accounting as an instrument of 
control.’’ American Accountant, November, 
1930, p. 518. 742 words. 

“It isa book that will repay perusal by public 
accountants in general although its principles 
are to be found in any standard text-book .. . 
It can be safely recommended for use in train- 
ing juniors in offices engaged in auditing retail 
stores.’ W.H. Lawton. Journal of Account- 
ancy, September, 1930, p. 230. 125 words. 

“Of the many books published recently on 
the varied phases of retail operation, we believe 
this volume includes the largest number of 
subjects under one cover. While this book is 
essentially a controller’s guide or manual, there 
is much information of importance to be found 
therein which would interest general mer- 
chandise managers, store managers and many 
other store executives.’’ E. J. Kramer. Man- 
agement Review, October, 1930, p. 356. 560 
words. 

“Detailed explanations and illustrations of 
methods used in modern successful stores 
are noteworthy, particularly the cost accounting 
methods mentioned.’’ System, August, 1930, 
p. 133. 75 words. 


Havemeyer, Loomis, ed. Conservation of 
our natural resources. Macmillan, 1930. 
$4.00. 


“The information presented in this book is 
authentic; and it is written in a style to appeal 
to the average person desiring comprehensive 
information relative to the whole field of con- 
servation. An expert was selected in each of 
the several fields—minerals, waters, forests and 
lands—to undertake the revision of his par- 
ticular portion of the book.’’ M. D. Orten. 
American Economic Review, December, 1930, 
p. 723. 270 words. 

“The record of waste, greed and folly with 
which we have squandered and are squandering 
our natural resources is a terrible indictment 
of American business.’’ John Carter. Forbes, 
October 15, 1930, p. 77. 38 words. 

‘In 1910 President Van Hise, of Wisconsin 
University, published ‘‘Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the U. S.’ The work became, 
almost immediately, the most popular presenta- 
tion of the subject. 

“Now, under the editorship of Loomis Have- 
meyer, the book, with a new title, ‘“‘Con- 
servation of our Natural Resources,’’ has been 
completely revised and rewritten.’’ Nation's 
Business, October, 1930, p. 184. 140 words. 
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Holmes, W. G. Plant location. McGraw- 
Hill, 1930. $3.00. 


“This work takes up all the aspects of the 
problem, from choosing the general territory, 
the particular community and the site; trend 
of population and industry; using various 
industries as concrete examples.’’ Automotive 
Abstracts, September, 1930, p. 208. 120 words. 

“It describes and evaluates the general 
conditions and methods of each factor, from 
the marketing, production and investment 
angles. It is well illustrated with maps and 
tables, in most cases in the form of specific 
examples which are properly described, in 
order that adaptation of principle may be 
seen.’ C. M. Bigelow. Management Review, 
October, 1930, p. 351. 175 words. 

“Economic changes in recent years have 
made the problem of plant location one of the 
most important in industrial management. 
Mr. Holmes has studied the problem in the 
interests of both the manufacturer and the 
community.” Nation’s Business, October, 
1930, p. 184. 91 words. 


Keane, C. P. Keane’s manual of invest- 
ment trusts. Financial Pub. Co., 1930. 
$25.00. 


‘The first 1564 pages consist of statements 
of American investment companies. These are 
followed by a record of companies which have 
gone out of existence and data on British com- 
panies. Part II furnishes a variety of informa- 
tion, including a directory of bank and trust 
company affiliations. Security holdings of 
investment trusts are listed and classified.” 
American Bankers Association Journal, No- 
vember, 1930, p. 479. 95 words. 

“The new edition of Keane’s Manual of 
Investment Trusts will astonish even those 
who are familiar with the enormous growth of 
investment trusts during the past few years. 
The volume of 1929 contains references to 
414 trusts. The present book deals with a 
total of 608, an increase of over 46 per cent.” 
Journal of Accountancy, August, 1930, p. 
148. 200 words. 

“Six hundred and eight investment trusts 
are described, whose combined capital is more 
than $3,000,000,000. The amount of informa- 
tion given is enormous, even including, in 
some cases, portfolio information.” I. B. A. of 
A. Bulletin, August 30, 1930, p. 206. 170 
words. Ralph Fordan. 


Kniffin, W. H. Business man and his bank. 
McGraw-Hill, 1930. $3.00. 


‘Most of the other texts on banking have the 
inside point of view. This one looks at the 
bank from the outside. Instead of telling the 
banker what he should do and how it can best 
be done, it reveals what the business man 
should expect from the bank in service, and 
what he himself must do in order to secure for 
his business the fullest possible benefits of this 
service.”’ Credit Monthly, May, 1930, p. 42. 
490 words. 

“The banking system and the methods of 
bank operation are described throughout from 
the point of view of the business man who 
wishes to avoid mistakes and obtain the great- 
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est results in dealing with his banker.’’ H. P. 
Dutton. Factory and Industrial Management, 
July, 1930, p. 65. 56 words. 

“An attempt to show how banking affects 
the interests of the average business man, 
with suggestions for making full use of exist- 
ing banking facilities in his business.’’ John 
Carter. Forbes, May 15, 1930, p. 83. 27 words. 

“It is written first for the business man 
instead of for the banker, and is entirely read- 
able. The book treats, in turn, types of banks, 
balances, checks, exchange, clearing house 
operations, credit, statements, acceptances and 
the Federal Reserve.”’ Nation’s Business, 
October, 1930, p. 184. 91 words. 


Kraft, Carl and Starkweather, L. P. 


Analysis of industrial securities. Ron- 
ald, 1930. $5.00. 
“This is a_ well-written book, carefully 


thought out and presented with clarity. Un- 
doubtedly it will have value on the shelves of 
bankers—both investment and commercial— 
in spite of the fact that such executives will 
find but little of novelty in the book. General 
executives, and especially accountants, should, 
however, find this book an excellent introduc- 
tion to a scientific method of appraising in- 
vestment risk.’’ American Accountant, No- 
vember, 1930, p. 471. 665 words. 

‘Analysis of Industrial Securities is intended 
to furnish a technique of analytical procedure 
for those actually in the investment field, and, 
as such, it is complete, setting forth in detail 
the various methods now in use to make the 
required analysis ... The chief burden of 
the book is to present the method to adopt in 
statement analysis."” Raymond C. Brown. 
Journal of Accountancy, October, 1930, p. 313. 
407 words. 

“It fails to discuss certain aspects, chiefly 
market aspects, of industrial securities but it 
does give a thoroughly practical, well-organized, 
clear and sound discussion of the principles 
and techniques which the investment banker 
applies in reaching a decision as to the general 
soundness of an industrial corporation which 
he may have been asked for finance. W. C. 
Clark. Management Review, November, 1930, 
p. 387. 700 words. 


Murphy, J. A. Merchandising through 
mergers. Harper, 1930. $3.00. 


“Specific men and concerns are dealt with, 
why they merged, why not, and what they got 
out of it, with considerable interpretation of 
what it all means.’’ Advertising and Selling, 
November 12, 1930, p. 84. 40 words. 

“On the whole the book is a good statement 
of the present status of opinion on the subject, 
by one who has evidently followed the move- 
ment and given thought to it.’’ F. E. Clark. 
American Economic Review, December, 1930, 
p. 740. 370 words. 

‘There is no special plea for or against mer- 
gers by Mr. Murphy—there have been many 
successes and many failures and the author 
gives the reasons why impartially.’’ Dartnell 
Reference Index. 144 words. 

‘‘An abundance of interesting references to 
a large number of mergers makes this book very 
easy to read. The rather poor organization of 
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the material, however, somewhat detracts 
from whatever value it may have as an jp. 
formative piece of work.’’ R. B. Mayer. Map. 
agement Review, July, 1930, p. 241. 756 
words. 


National Industrial Conference Board, 
Lay-off and its prevention. The Board, 
1930. $1.50. 


“The result is that the book is, at best, only 
another questionnaire survey in a field that 
needs the best investigating intelligence of the 
employers. The subject is important enough 
to deserve better treatment at the hands of 
the Board, which has done some highly com. 
petent work in other directions but nothing 
distinguished in connection with industry's 
most crucial labor problem—unemployment, 
Herman Feldman. American Economic Re. 
view, December, 1930, p. 760. 290 words. 

“Causes of fluctuations in business activity, 
means of moderating their injurious effects on 
industry and on employes, and the administra- 
tive procedure for selecting and laying off 
surplus labor when necessary are discussed in 
this study.’’ Automotive Abstracts, November, 
1930, p. 271. 75 words. 

“The chief impression left by the book, 
aside from the value of the information con- 
tained, is that American employers, at least 
as represented by this group of 248, are fully 
conscious of the seriousness of the responsi- 
bility of depriving a man of his livelihood.” 
H. P. Dutton. Factory and Industrial Man- 
agement, June, 1930, p. 1369. 189 words. 

‘This study covers the various causes of 
fluctuations in labor requirements, gives 
methods of stabilizing the working force, and 
outlines lay-off procedure to be practiced as a 
final resort.’ Management Review, October, 
1930, p. 351. 58 words. 


Nystrom, P. H. Economics of retailing. 
2v. Ronald, 1930. $10.00. 


‘‘These two volumes constitute an encyclo- 
pedia of retail theory and practice . . . The 
completeness of detail is notable. There are 
many statistical tables which summarize the 
results of recent researches. Both volumes are 
copiously illustrated. A great deal of space is 
devoted to an historical study of retailing.” 
R. F. Elder. American Economic Review, 
June, 1930, p. 304. 440 words. 

“This two-volume work presents a critical 
analysis of the retail business as a central 
factor in present-day distribution of goods. 
It also describes and appraises the funda- 
mental operations of retailing.’ Dartnell 
Reference Index. 

‘In spite of what they think, a good many 
manufacturers do not know their markets. 
To such, Paul Nystrom’s book, Economics of 
Retailing, should prove helpful. The first 
volume covers the approach to the problem 
of selling, the history of retailing, and the 
various methods of retail distribution. The 
second is virtually a handbook of retail store 
methods.’"’ H. P. Dutton. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, July, 1930, p. 65. 100 
words. 

“The work is intended to appeal to the 
interests and serve the purposes of practical, 
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experienced retailers. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to practical business methods.’ 
John Carter. Forbes, February 15, 1930, p. 
77. 85 words. 


Patterson, E. M. World's economic di- 
lemma. McGraw-Hill, 1930. $3.50. 


“This volume outlines economic problems 
on a world scale. The theme chosen by the 
writer is the increasing economic interdepend- 
ence of all countries and the need for politi- 
cally trained economists and economically 
trained statesmen.’’ American Bankers As- 
sociation Journal, December, 1930, p. 572. 
180 words. 

“The book deals with timely subjects in a 
masterful but not in too interesting a manner. 
It is over serious but certainly presents the 
problems from both—or many—sides without 
rejudice.”’ R. L. Smitley. Business Briefs, 
Jovember, 1930, p. 152. 100 words. 

“.. This volume assembles in simple 
non-technical form the industrial and inter- 
national factors which have created the present 
impasse in world economics. The author finds 
hope of a solution through sensible commercial 
treaties, international trusts or cartels, finan- 
cial consortiums, and the economic work of the 
League of Nations. This is a sound and useful 
introduction to world economics.”’ John Carter. 
Forbes, November 15, 1930, p. 68. 150 words. 


Prouty, W. L. Appraisers and assessors 
manual. McGraw-Hill, 1930. $5.00. 


“Here is a book offering clear and complete 
directions for effective procedure to all who are 
concerned in any way with the appraisal of 
land, buildings, machinery, merchandise, per- 
sonal property, automobiles, household goods, 
stocks and bonds, and so on, and it should be, 
therefore, an integral part of a banker’s li- 
brary.” Bankers Monthly, October, 1930, 
p. 72. 560 words. 

“Not only does it contain a great amount of 
useful data on the appraisal of industrial and 
other types of buildings, equipment, and 
merchandise, but it also outlines a systematic 
procedure which should prove most helpful 
where large properties are to be valued.” H. 
P. Dutton. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, November, 1930, p. 975. 60 words. 

“The authors are to be congratulated on 
their concise presentation of a most complex 
subject; and anyone interested in property 
values, especially those whose responsibility 
it is to pass on property values, will find in this 
manual a wealth of assistance in drawing con- 
clusions."" H. M. Temple. Journal of Ac- 
countancy, December, 1930, p. 469. 332 words. 


Reitell, Charles. Cost finding for engi- 
neers. McGraw-Hill, 1930. $5.00. 


“This book is written for engineering stu- 
dents without previous accounting training 
... There is need for education of young 
engineers along accounting lines; and this work, 
even though it be an elementary restatement 
of familiar ideas, is a start in this direction.’ 
American Economic Review, December, 1930, 
p. 741. 180 words. 

_ ‘It gives a thorough basic treatment be- 
ginning with an introduction to accounting 
and by eliminating non-essentials it takes the 
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engineer through the more advanced phases of 
cost accounting. The method of applying 
principles in the text to specific cases makes a 
very efficient plan of presentation.’’ Certified 
Public Accountant, October, 1930. p. 318. 105 
words. 

‘‘This book has been written for the specific 
purpose of training engineers in the funda- 
mental accounting principles which underlie 
cost procedure.’ Lefax, August, 1930, p. 31. 
180 words. 

“Engineers and all others who have lately 
found that a greater appreciation is required of 
reports presenting numerical data based on 
figures obtained from the industrial accounting 
department will find a beginning text which 
explains how this department obtains its 
material and the manner in which it is classified 
and summarized.” Management Review, 
November, 1930, p. 388. 245 words. 


Sandford, W. P. and Yeager, H. Y. Busi- 
ness speeches by business men. McGraw- 
Hill, 1930. $5.00. 


“About 75 addresses by business leaders are 
gathered in this volume under the general 
subjects of: discussions of policy, inspirational 
speeches, goodwill speeches, promotional 
speeches, explanations and instructions, oral 
reports and speeches of courtesy.’ Manage- 
ment Review, November, 1930, p. 389. 56 
words. 

“This collection of speeches by prominent 
business men... shows that all speeches 
have certain points in common and a study of 
these speeches will assist the speaker in plan- 
ning talks of his own.’’ Dartnell Reference 
Index. 

‘Selected addresses of various types are 
included—in all about 77 addresses by well- 
known business men. The collection is prefaced 
by a brief and helpful analysis of the structure 
of a speech.’”’ H. P. Dutton. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, May, 1930, p. 1098. 
91 words. 

‘‘The speeches are well selected and well 
edited. Among the noted men whose speeches 
appear are Herbert Hoover, George B. Cortel- 
you, Harry E. Guggenheim, Haley Fiske, Bruce 
Barton, Francis P. Garan, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
Charles M. Schwab, Elihu Root, Gen. J. G. 
Harbord and Charles Evans Hughes.”’ William 
Feather. Nation’s Business, September, 1930, 
p. 148. 80 words. 


Sutcliffe, W. G. and Bond, L. A. Savings 
banks and savings department manage- 
ment. Harper, 1930. $5.00. 


‘‘Most books on banking subjects are either 
practical explanations of the operation and 
management of the department or institution 
under discussion, or are theoretical treatises 
dealing only with the general policies which 
underlie such operation. In this book, however, 
which has been written by a practical savings 
banker and a professor of economics, both 
views are given.’ Bankers Magazine, August, 
1930, p. 290. 385 words. 

‘‘A working handbook of economic informa- 
tion and daily practice for savings banks and 
departments.’’ Bankers Monthly, October, 
1930, p. 72. 15 words. 
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“It is remarkably complete in that it de- 
scribes the minute detail existing in savings 
bank operation and it also outlines the policies 
which make the procedures necessary. The 
authors have given considerable space to in- 
vestment trusts as well as to the various types 
of savings institutions.” Certified Public 
Accountant, October, 1930, p. 318. 90 words. 

‘The book Savings Banks and Savings De- 
partment Management constitutes another 
contribution to the literature on business man- 
agement of which there has been a good deal 
published during the past year.’’ De Witt C. 
Eggleston. Journal of Accountancy, Septem- 
ber, 1930, p. 229. 396 words. 


Vaile, R. S. 
introductory course. 
$4.00. 


“The contents of many of the chapters 
closely resemble those of other elementary 
texts; but in numerous instances new points 
of view and new subject matter are introduced.”’ 
J. L. Palmer. American Economic Review, 
December, 1930, p. 741. 275 words. 


“It digests and condenses ‘the veritable 
deluge’ of books on marketing in a most 
satisfactory way, and is, for that reason, to be 
recommended for anyone who desires a book 
to help him understand what ‘marketing’ is 
about and what it purports to do.”’ Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, August, 1930, p. 36. 
360 words. 


“The book would seem to fill the very real 
need for a basic marketing text in secondary 
schools, business and junior colleges, normal 
schools, and other institutions where Marketing 
is presented very early in the Commerce cur- 
riculum.’’ H.H. Maynard. Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, August, 1930, p. 41. 252 words. 


“The careful student of marketing will 
recognize the limitations of this book as it is 
prepared for college freshmen. This is not a 
criticism of the book in view of its purpose, but 
for the business man, this is a _ partial 
limitation.”” J. R. Hawkinson. Management 
Review, December, 1930, p. 423. 755 words. 


Market organization: an 
Ronald, 1930. 


Walker, L. C. Office and tomorrow's busi- 
ness. Century, 1930. $1.50. 


“The book is based on 30 years’ study of 
office operation and administration and _ in- 
cludes chapters on office layout, thesflow of 
work, system, office forms and records, and 
other routine matters.’ Dartnell Reference 
Index. 110 words. 


“In Office and Tomorrow’s Business he 
crystallizes 30 years of experience and observa- 
tion, blazing a new trail which leads to sim- 
plification of office procedure and the cutting 
of overhead costs all through a business. An in- 
teresting feature of the book is a group of three 
chapters introducing a broad new philosophy 
of business operation for slack times, revealing 
how a period of dull business may be turned to 
profitable account.’’ Industrial Digest, May, 
1930, p. 32. 200 words. 

“Straight-line production has been accom- 
plished in the factory, but the office refuses to 
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conform to the modern tempo. It is attached 
to massive desks, and drawers filled with private 
rubbish. It clings to the memorandum System 
of communication. It likes privacy, stuffed. 
shirt dignity, and the heavy nonsense of com. 
mittee meetings. 

Slack times offer the opportunity to survey 
our follies. I recommend that every executive 
obtain this book.” William Feather. Nation's 
Business, May, 1930, p. 230. 645 words. 


Warburg, P. M. 
2v. Macmillan, 1930. 


Federal reserve system, 
$2.00. 


‘Mr. Warburg proceeds on the assumption 
that there are already a number of first-rate 
books which deal with the results of federal 
reserve operation, and that what we need most 
is an accurate account of the genesis of the 
system.’’ G. W. Dowrie. American Economic 
Review, December, 1930, p. 761. 1200 words, 

“That a man so intimately concerned with 
the origin of the Federal Reserve System and 
so influential in banking circles should agree 
to make public his experiences and thoughts in 
connection with this crucial subject is a matter 
of no small interest.” Bankers Magazine, 
August, 1930, p. 290. 336 words. 


‘‘Mr. Warburg moreover has been con- 
tinuously active in banking affairs of the largest 
type ever since then. Thus it is seen that not 
only is his authority unbounded for handling 
the history of the Federal Reserve System, 
which he does in illuminative detail within 
these covers, but also both in theory and 
practice that he is eminently equipped for 
constructive criticism of what he considers 
its defects and for sympathetic observations 
and recommendations for changes to remedy 
them.’’ Industrial Digest, July, 1930, p. 23. 
310 words. 

‘‘The two heavy volumes in which these are 
presented bear a formidable appearance, but 
the story itself is included in the first part of 
the first volume: the appendix fills the re- 
mainder of the book with supporting docu- 
ments.’’ Nation's Business, July, 1930, p. 128. 
78 words. 


Winkler, J. K. Morgan the magnificent. 
Vanguard, 1930. $3.50 


‘“ . . A splendid portrait of the great bull 
of Wall Street. The title ‘magnificent’ 
is a proper description of the man, whether you 
like him or not.’’ William Feather. Nation’s 
Business, November, 1930, p. 94. 560 words. 


“The readability of this book differentiates 
it from the average biography of the leaders 
of finance. However, there is no indication of 
inaccuracy in connection with the finance 
history of this country.’’ R. L. Smitley. Busi- 
ness Briefs, October, 1930, p. 72. 110 words. 

‘A Yankee individualist, with a cosmopolitan 
education, a mathematical genius, a Florentine 
love of beauty, a fortune, an iron will, and the 
temper of a potentate, is here revealed in a 
rapid and popular style.’’ John Carter. Forbes, 
November 15, 1930, p. 68. 235 words. 
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Associations 


We list this month under Associations a 
meeting at Dayton, Ohio. In another column 
President Reynolds notes a gathering in Mil- 
waukee and we are informed that special 
librarians at Columbus, Ohio, are planning 
a conference. We welcome news from the 


field. 


Baltimore 


The Baltimore Chapter held its first dinner 
meeting on Friday, November 21, at the 
Hidden Garden on Saint Paul Street. The 
speakers were Miss Adeline Pratt, Director of 
the Maryland Public Library Commission, 
who took for her topic ‘‘The Library as a store- 
house of knowledge and as a preserver of knowl- 
edge.” Mr. William G. Schules, Assistant 
Librarian, The Welch Library, discussed the 
library and its relation to productive research. 
Under the heading ‘‘Things a special librarian 
can do,’’ Miss Catharine Tracey of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, talked about the proper 
cataloging and shelving of books and pamph- 
lets, and Dr. Horace Flack of the Municipal 
Reference Library, discussed reference ser- 
vices. Miss Pauline McCauley of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library presented the topic ‘‘Read 
reviews and keep up with new publications.”’ 
Mr. W. S. Hamill, Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, showed the value of the librarian 
as a consultant and as a research associate 
The final address was by Miss Alice V. Rey- 
nolds, Librarian of the Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company, under the title ‘‘Our job 
is what we make of it.”’ 

The Baltimore Chapter plan three other 
meetings during the season, the second meet- 
ing to discuss some great libraries and the 
research facilities in Baltimore. The third 
meeting will have as a topic ‘‘The Science of 
Bibliography”’ with special emphasis on a 
typical special library in Baltimore. The final 
meeting will take for a subject ‘‘Our new public 
library” with an address by the President of the 
Baltimore Chapter. 

Cincinnati 

The Special Librarians of Cincinnati held a 
Christmas party, Thursday, December 18, 
1930, at the home of Miss Mary R. Cochran, 
and in addition to the little gathering the 
group provided a dinner and attractive presents 
for the members of four families. These families 
were deserving cases suggested by the As- 
sociated Charities and numbered in all 29 
people. 


Dayton 

At the Ohio State Library meeting on Thurs- 
day, October 16th, at Dayton, Ohio, a group of 
special librarians, heads of technology depart- 
ments in public libraries and others interested in 
special library problems gathered for luncheon. 
Miss Grayce Hartley of the Engineers’ Club, 
Dayton, Ohio, suggested a few topics for dis- 
cussion and nearly everyone present partici- 
pated. Miss E. Gertrude Avey, President of the 
Cincinnati Chapter, took an active part in 
arranging the luncheon. 


Illinois 


The Illinois Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association held a meeting on Monday, 
December 8, 1930, at the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, Chicago. Over sixty persons were guests 
of the Presbyterian Hospital at a splendid 
luncheon. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr. Conforti, who turned the gavel 
over to Miss Mead, Program Chairman. 

Miss Mead, acting as toastmistress, intro- 
duced Mr. Asa Bacon, superintendent of the 
hospital. Mr. Bacon touched upon the sub- 
jects of the hospital library establishment, its 
progress and achievements, and its present six- 
month training course. 

Then the toastmistress introduced the prin- 
cipal speaker, Doctor Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. Doctor Fishbein gave an instructive 
and extremely entertaining thirty-minute talk 
on Hospital Libraries. 

The main subject of his remarks was on tne 
type of books recommended for patients and 
the effects of books on the patients. 

Miss Lindem, the librarian, spoke on the 
organization and personnel of the library— 
as well as on the six-month training course. 

After adjournment pictures were taken by 
the Tribune photographer and an inspection 
trip of the hospital made. 


New York 


The various Groups of the New York S. L. A. 
have had several get-together luncheons during 
the past few weeks. 

The Advertising Group met at the Hotel 
Murray on December 19th to discuss problems 
of interest. 

The Civic-Social Group held its first Group 
meeting in November at the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Library of which Miss Helen Wheeler 
is librarian. 
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The second ‘‘tea meeting’’ was held by the 
Group on December 5th in the beautiful new 
library of the Council on Foreign Relations 
over which Miss Ruth Savord presides. The 
Council has converted an old residence on East 
65th Street into attractive headquarters. 

The Financial Group had an _ enjoyable 
luncheon meeting at the Round Table on 
December 2d with 35 members in attendance. 


The Insurance Group held a delightful 
luncheon meeting in the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on December 19th. The 


guest of the occasion was Miss Alice Watts, 
Librarian of the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

The Legal Group has been holding informal 
luncheons during the fall and winter in small 
groups, but have not had a formal meeting. 

The Museum Group held its first meeting 
on December 12th at the Roosevelt House 
Library and Museum. Miss Nora E. Cording- 
ley, Chairman, presided and later afternoon 
tea was served in the Directors’ Room. 

A few newspaper librarians had luncheon 
recently at the Hearthstone in honor of Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Desmond, Assistant Professor 
of Journalism at the University of Minnesota, 
who is writing a book on newspaper libraries. 

* * * 

The New York special librarians are planning 
a skating party on some Saturday afternoon 
during February into Connecticut or West- 
chester. The excursion is in charge of Miss 
Marguerite Burnett of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


Philadelphia 

The November the Special 
Libraries Council of Philadelphia and vicinity 
was held on the 7th, at the attractive new 
quarters of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company library, with an attendance of forty- 
eight. Preceding the meeting, twenty-two 
members dined together at the Blue Bowl 
Tea Room. 

Miss Bemis, Chairman of the Council, 
opened the meeting and introduced the speak- 
er, Col. J. H. M. Andrews, Assistant to the 
Vice-President of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. In a cordial welcome to the 
members of the Council, Col. Andrews com- 
mented upon the valuable work being done 
by the business libraries, and paid high tribute 
to the staff of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company library for the efficient services 
rendered the executives of the Company. 

Col. Andrews’ address entitled ‘“‘The de- 
velopment of street railway transportation in 


meeting of 
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Philadelphia,’ was a most entertaining and 
instructive narrative of the attempts to provide 
adequate transportation facilities for Phila. 
delphia from the early stage coach days of 
1792, on to the omnibus, the horse car, the 
steam railroad and eventually the electric 
railway. It was interesting to hear that every 
charter granted until 1860 met with the most 
violent and earnest opposition from the 
citizens. ‘‘Just as the steam railroad met the 
opposition of the Conestoga wagon, so the 
street railway met with bitter opposition from 
those interested in the omnibus lines.’’ The 
public generally had no knowledge of their 
character or convenience, but were convinced 
that they would do little but ‘‘disturb the 
repose of the streets and make life unbearable 
on account of the noise.’’ Col. Andrews con- 
cluded his address with a brief history of the 
P. R. T. to date. 


Mrs. Faltermayer gave a thoroughly interest- 
ing account of the activities of her library, 
The members were given an opportunity to 
visit the library following the adjournment of 
the meeting. 

* * * 


The Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia 
and vicinity held its regular meeting on Friday, 
December 5, in the conference room of the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research. 
As usual quite a number of the members met 
for dinner at the Venture Tea Room before the 
meeting. Miss Helen Gruner, Librarian of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, and _ hostess 
of the evening, was most fortunate in securing 
as the principal speaker Harold Evans, a 
director of the Bureau, and a former member 
of the Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission. Mr. Evans, an expert on Philadelphia 
street railway problems, made a most interest- 
ing and informing address on the subject. He 
discussed the problems of the transit situation 
in Philadelphia from the beginning of Mitten 
management in 1911 up to the present time, 
making a clearer picture for most of us of such 
important issues as the underlying companies 
and leaseholds; the valuation problem; the 
plan of operation of the city-owned high speed 
lines, and other features of the Mitten man- 
agement plan which are of general interest 
to Philadelphians. 


The concluding part of the program con- 
sisted of a talk on the value of membership 
in the Special Libraries Association by Miss 
Keller. As one of the department editors of 
“Special Libraries’’ and a committee chairman 
of the national organization, Miss Keller was 
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well qualified to talk on this subject. She re- 
ferred to the S. L. A. leaflet, No. 7, entitled 
“Scope and purpose of S. L. A.,” which had 
been mailed to every member of the Council 
preceding this meeting, emphasizing the points 
it contained, and spoke generally of the ad- 
vantages of membership. We hope for action 
and real results in this respect for 1931. 

The chairman announced that a conference 
meeting on library problems would be held 
on December 12, and that the regular January 
meeting of the Council would be in charge of 
the newspaper group, the place and program 
to be announced later. 

Miss Gruner told of the interesting work of 
her library and described briefly the plans and 
arrangement of her collection. She then in- 
vited the group to the library where we heard 
more interesting things about its functions, 
and saw many new and important publications 
on exhibit. 


Pittsburg 


The Pittsburgh Special Libraries Association 
met at ‘‘Ye Singing Kettle’’ on December 10, 
1930, for a dinner meeting. After a brief busi- 
ness meeting, in which plans were discussed 
for the coming joint Cleveland-Pittsburgh 
meeting to be held in Pittsburgh on February 
23, 1931, Miss Marion L. Hatch, Librarian of 
the Business Branch of the Carnegie Library, 
noted the change in name from Business Dis- 
trict Branch to Business Branch. She also 
called attention to the new policy of making 
the collection more definitely related to busi- 
ness books, which was coincident with the 
removal of the library to its new location in 
the Union Trust Building. 


San Francisco 

The November meeting of the Special Li- 
braries Association of San Francisco was held 
at the headquarters of the California Region 
of the United States Forest Service, in the 
Ferry Building. The offices were temporarily 
made into a dining room and a delicious dinner 
was served. 

After dinner an informal visit to Mrs. 
Lundgren’s varied library and a short business 
meeting for the purpose of taking the vote on 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
preceded the talk by Mr. Wallace I. Hutchin- 
son, chief of public relations. The extent, value, 
benefits, and beauty of our country’s national 
forests furnished the theme of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s talk, which was illustrated with excellent 
slides. Then we had movies—of the municipal 
camps in the national forests of California; 
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of forest fires and how the Forest Service 
fights them; of wild life in the forest, including 
some splendid close-ups of a glorious old buck 
and of several varieties of game fowl. The 
program was exceptionally interesting and 
drew one of the largestygatherings of the year. 


* * * 


Members of the Special Libraries Association 
of San Francisco were the guests of the Cali- 
fornia Economic Research Council at its 10th 
semi-annual conference, on Friday, December 
12th. Luncheon was served at the Fairmont 
Hotel prior to the conference. 


Subjects discussed were: Factors in indus- 
trial development on the Pacific coast; A 
standard practice code for chambers of com- 
merce; The need for facts about employment 
and unemployment; and a round table dis- 
cussion of Market Research. 


Southern California 


The regular December meeting, under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Chairman of 
the Social Committee, was a Travel Evening, 
a pleasant change from the ordinary business 
meeting and professional lecture. Twenty- 
five members and friends met on December 16 
at the Barlow Medical Library, 742 North 
Broadway, where each one donned a hat or 
cap representing some country and enjoyed 
a cosmopolitan dinner served in the library 
by Mrs. Irish and her committee. 


Committee reports were omitted from the 
short business meeting. Budget requirements 
for 1931 were discussed. A suggestion that we 
consider the compilation of a Union List of 
Serials was received, but the members felt 
that they would leave that task, at least for 
the present, to some other organization or 
group, as our Union List of Periodicals was not 
quite finished. It was voted that the treasurer 
pay the difference between the members’ 
donation or 25c each for the dinner, and the 
actual cost. 

After the business meeting, several members 
told briefly of interesting vacation trips, and 
Mrs. Irish gave a most entertaining account 
of her European experiences of last summer. 





Next month we print schedules of forth- 
coming meetings as announced by the 
officers of the local Associations. We ask 
the cooperation of the local secretaries in 
preparing correct copy. 
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Events and Publications 
Rebecca B. Rankin, Department Editor 


A description of the new quarters of the 
New York Municipal Reference Library may 
be read in the Library Journal of November 15, 
1930. 

. x * 

Queensborough Public Library has a new 
monthly entitled ‘‘The Library Door.”’ It is 
attractively gotten up and apparently intended 
as publicity material. 

7. 7 oa 

“The Houghton Pay Envelope,’’ November, 
1930, the house organ of E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, carries an article by their 
librarian, Miss Anna S. Bonsall, on the Special 
Libraries Council of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

- 7 * 

We as librarians are interested to see that 
when Lady Astor of England entertained the 
thirty-six women of England purported to be 
its most brilliant that librarianship was repre- 
sented by Miss Schuckburgh. 

* * = 

Have you sent in your order for the new 
“Union List of Periodicals in Special Libraries 
of the Metropolitan District of New York?” 
If not, do so at once. Copies may be obtained 
from Miss Ruth Savord, 45 East 65 Street, 
New York, N. Y.—price $4.00. 


* * * 


In Boston Business of November, 1930 we 
read with interest the article by R. A. Ilg on 
“Research Shall Point the Way.’’ He shows 
the importance of research which is the ‘“‘magic 
key which unlocks the treasure chest of new 
business.”’ 

~ » * 

The August issue of Moonbeams, the house 
organ published monthly by the Proctor & 
Gamble Company, has an article on the sixth 
annual Soap Sculpture Competition by Grace 
Stowell, librarian of the Proctor & Gamble 
Company. 

* 7 * 

Some energetic person could make a most 
imposing display of the publicity for special 
libraries which appears in ‘“‘house organs.” 
And if added to that were publications of the 
special libraries which edit and publish their 
own bulletins or monthly magazines, the array 
would be greatly increased. 

> * * 

Dorothy Bemis, librarian of the Lippincott 

Library, University of Pennsylvania and chair- 


man of the Special Libraries Council of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, assumes additional duties 
by joining the staff of special lecturers at the 
Drexel Institute, School of Library Science, 
Philadelphia, to conduct a course of lecture 
on order work. 


* ~ * 


The Bethlehem Steel Company at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., has engaged a librarian for a new 
library being developed under the supervision 
of the Advertising Department, Mr. S. H. 
Yorks, manager. We shall expect this to be- 
come one of our important special libraries in 
industry. 


~ 7 ~ 


Vera Dodge, librarian of the former Museum 
of the Peaceful Arts, reports that the museum’s 
name has been changed to New York Museum 
of Science and Industry. It is located at 220 
East 42d Street, New York City. 


* om » 


The Book Service of the Dartnell Corporation 
of Chicago recently issued a little leaflet en- 
titled ‘“‘Reviews of recently issued books on 
sales and advertising subjects.'’ Nearly forty 
books are reviewed in this pamphlet and the 
items are grouped under general topics such 
as advertising copy, business organization, 
market analysis, retail merchandising and other 
titles. For purchasing purposes an order 
number is appended to each entry. 


* ~ = 


The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., has a complete file of all state 
legislation and the rules and regulations of 
commissions on Industrial Safety. This 
material is carefully indexed and kept up-to- 
date. It is the best file on this subject. In- 
formation contained therein will be given on the 
telephone by the librarian, Miss Mildred Press- 
man, (Lexington 7590). 


a7 a 7 


Mrs. F. C. Minaker, research librarian of the 
Dartnell Corporation, tells us of their Service 
for Sales Executives which includes a set of 
Index Cards, divided in six, 3 x 5, cards by 
perforations, each containing a review of 
articles, books or reports on business subjects. 
These cards may be filed always handy to 
consult. Are you familiar with this Service? 
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Personal Notes 


Estelle Liebman is doing some _ special 

cataloging at Fordham University Library. 
+ * 7 

Rachel T. Benson, recently in library work 
in the Hawaiian Islands, is now librarian of the 
Newark Museum. 

x * * 

Betty Dowell, formerly with the Experi- 
mental Research Library of the Du Pont 
Company at Wilmington, has become assistant 
in the Russell Sage Foundation Library, New 
York City. 

~ * * 

Susan Lancaster, for three years librarian of 
the Barbizon Club Library, is now reference 
librarian in the Montclair Free Library, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

* * of 

Mrs. Helena R. Butchy is connected with the 
Longmans, Green Publishing Company, New 
York City. 

* * ~ 

Virginia Turrell is cataloging at the Bar 
Association of New York. 

* ~ * 

Ruth Wellman, who has been head of the 
Extension Division of the New York Public 
Library, has become librarian of the New 
School for Social Research at its new quarters, 
66 West 12th Street, New York City. 

* * * 

Dorothy E. Chamberlain has joined the 
cataloging department of Columbia University. 
* * * 

Irene Benson has accepted a position as 
indexer for the American Map Company, New 
York City. 

* * x 

Gertrude Louise Harrington was married 
on March 10th to Mr. Leon V. Thompson. 
Mrs. Thompson is continuing her work at the 
library of the Insurance Society of New York. 

+ * * 

Aline Heitkamp, librarian of the General 
Electric Company, was married on September 
10th to Mr. Charles J. Krapp. She is con- 
tinuing her library work. 

~ * * 

Linda Morley, after a long illness, has 
returned to her desk, but plans to remain only 
a few hours daily for the present. 

” os * 

Marie C. Brace is now acting head of 
the Industrial Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library at Baltimore, Maryland. 


Lillian Ginsbury has joined the staff of 
the Kirstein Business Library, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


We extend sympathy to Isabel H. Jack- 
son of the Bank of America Library, San 
Francisco, for the recent loss of her mother. 

* * * 


Our sympathy is also extended to Margaret 
Bonnell, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Library, whose father passed away on New 
Year's Day. 

* aa * 

Elsie C. Williams, an assistant in the Li- 
brary of Redmond & Co., New York, has 
resigned and accepted another position. 

* * * 

Reba Gore, reference worker of the En- 
gineering Societies Library, New York, 
has been enjoying an extended trip abroad. 


She has recently returned to the City. 
* * * 


Mrs. Leonora (Willems-) Hering and Mrs. 
Lois McVeigh of San Francisco are doing re- 
search work for the California Commission 
for the Study of Educational Problems, at 
Belmont, California. 

* * * 

Ruth Ambler who has been an assist- 
ant in the library of the Hudson Research 
Library in New York has severed that connection 
and is now doing a special job of indexing for 
the American Map Company. 

* oF * 


Dorothy Watson, librarian of the Bankers 
Trust Company, was appointed chairman of 
the library committee of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking in accordance with their policy 
in recent years of having the librarian of some 
prominent bank act in this capacity for each 
year. 

* + * 

Frank H. Chase, Assistant Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, died on December 12th 
at his home in Hingham. Mr. Chase has been 
connected with the Boston Public Library for 
nearly two decades and prior to that time was 
in the educational field. He recently re- 
organized the library of the University Club 
and served as its librarian. He was an active 
member of the Special Libraries Association, 
Boston Chapter, and a past president of the 
Massachusetts Library Club. Mr. Chase was 
an accomplished linguist and a frequent speaker 
at library meetings. 











Just Published 


ARTIFICIAL 
ORGANIC PIGMENTS 
By 
DR. C. A. CURTIS 





A compendium of the chemistry of 
synthetic and organic pigments. 
Covers fully the manufacture and 
application of pigments also all 
recent patent literature on organic 
pigments. Numberless formulas 
and a large collection of useful ref- 
erence data. 


298 Pages Cloth Price $6.00 


INDUSTRIAL BOOK CO., Inc. 
280 Broadway New York 











With Pleasure! 


A complimentary tin for a 
postal card. 





(LOOPASTE| 


It Sticks Tight 5 





If you are not already using this paste you 
are missing something. 


HRH GLOOPASTE 


is the finest paste we know for all ordinary 
office purposes and for library work. A creamy, 
white paste with splendid sticking qualities. 


35c per pint; $1.75 per gallon. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO,, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Just Out 


WHAT THE FIGURES 
MEAN 


By 
SPENCER B. MEREDITH 





Clear, concise and authoritative— 
this book shows how to get the most 
out of balance sheets and income 
accounts. Actual average ratios 
for 32 industries give you a sound 
basis for comparison. 


Copies can now be supplied promptly. 
Price $1.50 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


9 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 








Just Published 


A TREATISE ON 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


A Cooperative Effort by a Group of 
Physical Chemists 
Edited by 
HUGH 5S: TAYLOR, D.Sc. 
David B. Jones, Research Professor in Chemistry 
and Chairman of the Department of Chemistry 
in Princeton University 





This group of experts cover in 
full the many important sciences 
that make up the subject of phy- 
sical chemistry, including those of 
such importance as colloid chemis- 
try, electrochemistry, thermo- 
chemistry, catalysis, atomic struc- 
ture, and radio activity. 


1814 pages Flexible Fabrikoid 64x94 Il. 
2 Vols. $15.00 (Not sold separately) 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


Publishers Since 1848 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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| New Business Books 
THE EARLY NEW ENGLAND COTTON 
MANUFACTURE 


By CAROLINE F. WARE 


Reveals the beginnings of many of the features that have become char- 
acteristic of American industry such as mass production, cut-throat com- 


petition, tariff manipulation, etc. 
in Economics. 


NATIONAL AND STATE 


BANKS 
By L. C. HELDERMAN 

A study of their origins and history 
since 1837 with especial attention 
to the effect on the Federal Reserve 
Act. Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize 
Essay in Economics. 

$2.50 





Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay 


$3.50 


THE LAWFUL PURSUIT 


OF GAIN 
By MAX RADIN 


A study of the border-line region in 
which crooked business comes up 
before the law and in which the law, 
by over-strictness, sometimes works 
havoc 
Weinstock Lecture Series. 


with honest enterprise. 


$1.25 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


2 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

















P. B. SANFORD CO. 
BOOKBINDERS 


Chemical, Medical and 
Scientific Research 


PERIODICALS 


Complete sets, volumes and odd copies 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


B. LOGIN & SON 
29 East 21st St. NEW YORK 


Library Binders 
Special Designs 


” 








for Fine Bindings 


78 Bedford St. Boston, Mass. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
Recent Publication 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
For good For positions Descriptive List for Use in Acquir- 
aie ‘ anywhere ing and Discarding United States 

a oo - d Government Periodical Mimeo- 
all parts of This service graphed Statements........... $1.75 
the country is free 





Compiled by Bibliographical Committee 
of Financial Group. 


Order from 


Special Libraries Association - - General Office 
11 Nisbet Street, Providence, R. I. 


Write immediately to Dept. C 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 
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NEW 1930 EDITION | 
CONDENSED CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 


Compiled and Edited by The P es 
Editorial Staff of Chemical First revision and en- 
Engineering Catalog. 


hla =e * _ 


s | 
largement since | 
| 


1919 


1 The book universally used 
in the Chemical Engin- 
eering Industries. 


2 Over 16,000 copies of 


551 PAGES the first (1919) edition | 
now in use. | 
With Thumb 
Index 3 The second edition, com- | 
pletely revised and en- | 
larged, contains twice the | 
- information in half the | 
bulk. 
BOARD 4 Over 5,000 new items 
added to the current edi- | 
LIBRARY tion, many of which have | 
BUCKRAM never before been pub- | 
$10.00 lished. 
5 Data on fire hazards and | 
- methods of packing and 
shipping Chemicals and 
/ Raw Materials completely 
FLEXIBLE revised and expanded. 
Tius work has been done 
KERATOL by Mr. C. P. Beistle, 
$12.00 Chief Chemist of the Bu- 


reau of Explosives. 


8 The appendix has been 
expanded to over 63 pages 
as compared with 23 in 
the first edition. 


The DICTIONARY | 
places at YOUR disposal— 


in a simplified and readily accessible form, a library of essential technical and com- 
mercial data on organic and inorganic chemicals, the medicinals, metals and alloys, 
minerals, fertilizers, explosives, pigments, oils and raw materials in general use. 





Arranged in straight alphabetical classification, it gives the following facts about 
12,000 chemicals (including cross references): 











Names of Chemicals Constants Materials from which Method of Purification 
and Substances Specific Gravities they are made Shipping _ Containers 
Uses Melti a Gr ; and their sizes 
i Chemical Formulae Melting Points irades Fire Hazards 
/ Colors soiling Points Method of Manufac- Railroad Shipping 
Properties Solubility ture Regulations 
7 ~~ 
THE CHEMICAL CATALOG COMPANY, INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue - - . - - New York, U.S. A. 
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